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Published at Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Georgb S. Cottman, Editor and Proprietor. 

EDITORIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE RICHMOND CENTENNIAL. 

Just now there is, perhaps, more local history interest in Rich- 
mond and Wayne county than in any other part of the State, 
because of the centennial anniversary of the settlement of that 
locality. The following- brief statement from Mr. Cyrus W. 
Hodgin, president of the Centennial Association, will give an 
idea of the movement: 

"The first white settlers on the site of Richmond came there 
in 1806. This year, 1906, is therefore the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the event. At its meeting' in November, 1905, the 
Wayne County Historical Society appointed a committee to con- 
sult with the City Council and a number of other organizations 
concerning an appropriate celebration of the centennial of the 
beginning of the town. The Council approved, and appointed a 
cooperating committee. A Centennial Association has been 
organized, consisting of representatives chosen by nearly one 
hundred fraternal societies, churches, and literary, charitable 
and business organizations. A number of standing committees 
have been appointed to promote various phases of the plan, and 
the work of preparation for the event is now well under way. 

"There will be six days devoted to the celebration, beginning 
September 11, and closing on Sunday, the 16th. It will be a 
time of home-coming for former residents, and a program of ex- 
cellent variety and high character will be presented for the en- 
joyment of all. Old Richmondites are invited to send for an- 
nouncements." 

From this it will be seen that there is promise of a general 
awakening in Richmond along this line. Indeed, the editor will 
personally testify to this, for in a recent visit to "The Queen of 
all the Hoosier Plain" he found not a few citizens deeply en- 
grossed in the past story of their community, and all available 
sources are being drawn upon. Old newspaper files are being 
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hunted up, and the people are urged to ransack their chests and 
attics in search of papers and relics. The first Richmond direc- 
tory, published in 1857, contains a history of the place, by John 
T. Plummer, which, like Ignatius Brown's directory history of 
Indianapolis, is the one upon which all the subsequent histories 
have been based. If any one in or out of the county has one of 
those directories, now is the time to find a market for it. The 
press, particularly Tne Sun- Telegram, is pushing- the movement 
along with enthusiasm, and will be an effective instrument in 
promoting popular interest by its publication through the sum- 
mer of reminiscences and history papers gleaned from old res- 
idents and students of the earlier day. 

WHAT THEY ARE DOING IN IOWA. 

Iowa is one of the States younger than Indiana where they 
have come to perceive the value of their own history and have 
taken steps to preserve it. In connection with their State Li- 
brary they have a Historical Department, and to these are de- 
voted a handsome edifice of imposing proportions. Moreover, 
from this Historical Department is issued a quarterly historical 
magazine {Annals of Iowa), which is one of the best of its kind 
published in the country. With the State support back of it, it 
is enabled to add to its letter-press many illustrations and charts 
— a very desirable feature which, so far, this magazine has not 
been able to do, except in a very limited way. A letter to the 
editor of Annals, Mr. Charles Aldrich, relative to the local his- 
tory interest there, has elicited the following reply: 

"Your letter of the 28th ult., came yesterday. You asked me 
how I started this work. It was simply by giving a boy's auto- 
graph collection, and being obliged to come here and see that it 
was taken care of, where it would otherwise have been utterly 
wasted. In order to get a case for its reception, I had to 'hang 
around' the capitol some little time at my own expense. It did 
not seem that I could leave the collection unguarded without dan- 
ger of its destruction, so I stayed and stayed. A little investi- 
gation showed me that the State was doing nothing at that time 
to preserve the materials of its history, so in a small way I be- 
gan to 'beg' files of newspapers, books, pamphlets and public 
documents which were out of print, and which were not other- 
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wise much esteemed, but which contained some of the materials 
that a State historian would require. I found that Wisconsin 
had the histories of seventy Iowa counties, while our State Li- 
brary contained but half that number, with only one dilapidated 
volume on North American Indians, and on several tribes that 
had made their homes in what is now Iowa. 

"Gradually, these ideas forced themselves upon me, and before 
I was hardly aware of it, I became a collector. I soon began to 
receive prehistoric stone implements, arms which were in use in 
the civil war, specimens of birds and animals, minerals, fossils, 
ancient implements and furniture, etc., etc. Seeing- what I was 
doing - , the Legislature finally gave me the use of three vacant 
rooms in the basement of the capitol building". Looking- back 
upon those days it seems an incomparably short time until the 
rooms were filled to overflowing-. Then, gradually the idea of a 
building for this special purpose seemed to be evolved, and mat- 
ters progressed in the usual way until June 17, 1899, when the 
cornerstone of the present edifice was laid by Governor Shaw. 
Since then, our progress has been quite rapid. Our museum has 
developed until it has become an object of State-wide attrac- 
tion, not to the people of wealth and to those who travel 
widely, but to the common people of Iowa. 

"If I can do anything further to assist you, it will afford me 
very great pleasure." 

"P. S. I had almost forgotten to mention your admirable 
magazine. You are doing splendidly and it ought to command 
support. If you can continue it as you have started, it will be 
a great help to your other work. In fact, I am of the opinion 
that our Annals of Iowa has done more to develop and expand 
this work than almost any other instrumentality except the 
museum. It brings to us exchanges with more than three hund- 
red newspapers and historical magazines, not only throughout 
the United States, but in foreign countries. It serves to preserve 
many of the materials of history, and we now have a constant 
demand for back numbers from schools, colleges and libraries, 
as well as individuals, all over the country. I have been com- 
pelled to reprint several numbers. I think I mentioned your 
magazine when it was first started, for I have a distinct recol- 
lection that it greatly pleased me." 
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WORK OF THE MONROE COUNTY SOCIETY. 

The Monroe County Historical Society, organized but a year 
ago, has maintained the vigor with which it started out, and 
in a program recently issued for 1905-1906 we find an admira- 
ble showing. The meetings are held monthly throughout the 
year except August, and at present not less than fifteen papers 
have been prepared or are promised. Those that have been read 
are: "Reminiscences of Indiana University Forty Years Ago" 
(published in Vol. 1, No. 3, of this magazine); "Hon. James 
Hughes," by Henry C. Duncan; "The History of the Blooming- 
ton Water- Works," by Ira C. Batman; "James Parks, Pioneer," 
by Jonathan W. Ray; "Old Water Mills in Monroe County," by 
Williamson B. Seward; "My Grandmother Seward's Stories of 
Pioneer Times," by Miss Margaret McCullough; "Early Elec- 
tions in Monroe County," by Prank C. Duncan; "Sketch of 
Dudley Chase Smith, of Vermont," by his son, Dudley P. Smith; 
"The Rogers Family in Monroe County," by Leonidas D. Rogers; 
"My Grandmother Elizabeth Grundy Dunn," by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dunn Legg. 

Those on the program yet to be read are, dates and subjects, 
as follows: 

March 16, "The Bloomington Christian Church, "by Amzi At- 
water; April 20, "Notes from the Journal of Dr. Theophilus A. 
Wylie," by Mrs. Louise Wylie Boisen; May 18, "The Univer- 
sity in the Later Fifties," by Judge John C. Robinson; June 15, 
"A Sketch of Austin Seward," by Henry C. Duncan; July 20, 
"Monroe County Stone Quarries," by Williamson B. Seward. 

To quote from the program: 

"A number of subjects are in contemplation from which the 
program for the year 1906-1907 will be made up. Among these 
are 'The Monon Railroad,' by Mr. Carter Perring; 'The Blooming- 
ton Public Schools from the Records of the School Board, ' by Mr. 
W. A. Rawles; 'The Immigration of the Scotch-Irish Presbyteri- 
ans to Monroe County,' by Mr. J. A. Woodburn; 'The Old Monroe 
County Female Seminary,' by Mr. Amzi Atwater; 'The History 
of Organized Charities in Bloomington,' by Mrs. Minnie B. Wal- 
dron; 'Company K, 14th Indiana Volunteers in the Civil War,' 
by Miss Mary Kelly; 'The Beginnings of the City Hospital,' by 
Mrs. Maude Showers. 
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"The society hopes to secure in time, a history of each re- 
ligious denomination in the county and of individual congre- 
gations. It seeks the cooperation of clerks of sessions and of 
congregational secretaries and pastors to this end. 

"It is the intention of the society to preserve typewritten cop- 
ies of all the papers read before the society, to be bound in an- 
nual volumes. 

LOCAL HISTORY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

POST VINCENNES — A SUMMARY OF THE EVIDENCE RELATING TO 
ITS ESTABLISHMENT. 

A pamphlet of some fifteen or twenty thousand words bearing 
this title has recently been issued by F. A. Myers, of Evansville. 
As the sub-title implies, it is a study in the sources that touch 
upon the old post, and particularly upon the date of its establish- 
ment. There is ample evidence in the text that the study has 
been searching and painstaking, and it has much collateral in- 
formation that is of interest. Just what it adds to the subject 
only an expert could tell. We frankly confess ourselves some- 
what stupid in the attempt to get at the merits of this particular 
kind of a question. The date of the establishment of Vincennes 
is involved in much haze, and the probabilities are that it will 
never be less hazy. The evidence at best but affords grounds 
for surmise, and the surmising varies with the ingenuity of the 
investigator, just as, in the contentions that spring up, the most 
ingenious reasoner triumphs quite regardless, perhaps, of the 
actual facts in the case. Mr. Myers takes vigorous exceptions 
to certain conclusions of Mr. J. P. Dunn on this subject, but we 
think he might have presented a clearer summary of his own ar- 
gument, the exact scope of which is uncertain on a casual read- 
ing. The pamphlet, nevertheless, we repeat, is a careful and 
lengthy study of the question from such data as exist, and as 
such should be in the collection of every one who is gathering 
Indiana material. The author's address is 724 Upper Third 
street, Evansville, Ind. 

Newspaper Articles. There is much, in fact, a surprising 
amount, of valuable history material being continually publish- 
ed by the local papers throughout the State. Very often this is 
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not preserved, even by the publishing papers, and in a short 
time passes into utter oblivion. We shall be glad to receive 
for notice in these pages any articles of note that have been so 
published, either recently or at any previous period. Some have 
been received and we here give them space. 

The True Site of Fort Knox, by Dr. Hubbard M. Smith, in the 
Sunday Commercial, of Vincennes, January 7, 1906. In this article 
Dr. Smith proves by good documentary evidence that Fort Knox 
(the American fort in that locality that succeeded to Port Sack- 
ville) was located at Vincennes, about two hundred yards below 
the present foot of Hart street. It has been generally believed 
that this fort stood at a point some three miles up the river, 
but Mr. Smith makes it tolerably clear that the establishment 
located there was not the fort, but a g-arrison, and that there has 
arisen a confusion respecting the two. He makes an appeal to 
the Daughters of the Revolution to place a marker at this site, 
as they have already marked old Fort Sackville. 

The George Lay Raid, a series of ten papers by John T. 
Campbell, in the Rockville Republican, May 9 to July 11, 1894. 
This series makes an interesting chapter in our civil war his- 
tory and recounts Mr. Campbell's experiences as an officer with 
the disaffected element in Parke county. The articles give a 
graphic idea of the spirit of the times and the serious proportions 
of organized rebellion in that locality. Some of these papers, 
we believe, may still be procured. Mr. Campbell's address is 
The Soldiers' Home, Lafayette. 

The Unnamed Anti-Slavery Heroes of Old Newport, by Dr. O. N. 
Huff, in the Richmond Sun- Telegram, December 25, 1905. This 
rather lengthy paper is a valuable contribution to the anti-slavery 
history of Wayne county, in that it preserves a record of the 
names and services of active workers in that cause who have 
received little or no credit in the histories previously written. 
There is quite a list of these names, and the part some of them 
played makes an interesting story. 

The New Harmony Papers. The New Harmony Times is doing 
a good work by giving to the public documentary material from 
the rich collection in the New Harmony Library. The journals 
of William Owen and William Pelham, from the original manu- 
scripts, have been running for some months, and the reminis- 
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cences of the late Victor Duclos have been recently begun. All of 
these papers deal with the famous Rappite and Owen commun- 
ities and have a far more than local interest. The Duclos ar- 
ticles will be followed by a diary of James Bennett, who went to 
California across the plains in 1849, and Mr. Wolfe, the editor, 
promises that it will offer "a rare addition to the information 
that has been left of the once unknown West." 

The Genesis of Methodism in Richmond, by the Rev. O. S. Har- 
rison, in the Sun- Telegram, February 14, 1906, is, as the title im- 
plies, a local contribution to the history of the State, and as 
such will be of interest to the student of that subject. 

Edward Swanson, the romantic story of a strange character who 
was hanged for murder in Rushville, in 1829— a series of arti- 
cles by Dr. John Arnold, in the Rushville Graphic, in August 
and September, 1897. These papers contain considerable lore of 
Rush county. Dr. Arnold also published a series of '•Reminis- 
cences" in the Rushville Republican, beginning January, 1875. 

INDIAN MOUNDS IN DEKALB COUNTY. 

Editor the Indiana Magazine of History: — 

References in the December number of the Indiana Quarterly 
Magazine of History, to the old Indiana Torture Stake near 
Muncie, have suggested to me an explanation of a discovery 
made by me while examining some of the mounds in DeKalb 
county. I examined a great many of these mounds. Most of 
them contained human bones, fragments of pottery, and an oc- 
casional arrow-head, stone hammer, or stone flesher. 

Two of these mounds were on the bank of Cedar creek, about 
one-half mile northwest of Waterloo. Large trees were grow- 
ing around them, and quite a large tree grew about in the cen- 
ter of one of them, — the smaller of the two. The large mound 
was about twelve feet in diameter, and about four and one-half 
or five feet in hight. It contained the skeleton of one person, 
apparently buried in a sitting posture. The other contained 
the remains of a number of persons. The bodies had apparently 
been placed in a heap on the ground, and covered with earth. 
Fractures of some of the skulls indicated violent deaths. Above 
the earth covering the bodies was a layer of stone and over this 
more earth and a thick layer of charcoal mingled with charred 
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fragments of human bones. At that time, after a careful ex- 
amination, I concluded that these mounds marked the site of a 
battle; that the victors of those left in possession of the field 
had made these mounds the burial place of their dead, and had 
burned the bodies of their dead enemies on the mound above 
them. The description of the old torture stake at Muncie sug- 
gests that instead of the bodies of their dead enemies, they may 
have burned living victims. Very respectfully, 

Robert W. McBride. 

Indianapolis, January 10, 1906. 

STATE TEACHERS' HISTORY SECTION. 

The ninth annual meeting of the History Section of the In- 
diana State Teachers' Association will meet at the Claypool 
Hotel, in Indianapolis, on Friday and Saturday, April 27 and 28, 
1906. Following is the program: 

Friday, 2:00 P. M. — Report of committee on local history, C. W. Hodgin, 
chairman; discussion opened by Prof. W. S. Davis, Richmond High 
School (Professor Davis is chairman of the History Committee of the 
Richmond Centennial Association, and will show what may be done, 
by what Richmond is preparing for her Centennial next September); 
report of committee on history in the grades, Prof. E. W. Kemp, 
chairman; general discussion; appointment of committees. 

6:00 p. m. — Dine together at the Claypool. 

8:00 p. M. — Joint session of the History Section and the Indiana Histori- 
cal Society; paper, "Making a Capital in the Wilderness," by Judge 
Daniel Waite Howe, president of the Historical Society; talk, "Work 
of the Historical Society," by Hon. J. P. Dunn, its secretary; talk, 
"Aims of the History Section, and Possible Ways of Cooperation 
Between the Two Societies," by Dr. James A. Woodburn; general dis- 
cussion. 
Saturday, 9:00 a. m. Address, "An Experiment with History in the 
Grades," by Prof. Henry Johnson, of the Eastern Illinois State Nor- 
mal School; general discussion; address, "Evolution of the Present 
Wave of Reform," by Hon. E. B. Swift; election of officers; miscel- 
laneous business. 

Headquarters at the Claypool, which furnishes free Assembly Room, 
and offers a $2.50 rate, two in a room; $3.00, one in a room. 

All teachers of history and related subjects are cordially invited to par- 
ticipate in the pleasure and profit of all the sessions. 



